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ing the federal constitution; in the cantons it has been found "even 
less objectionable" than in the Confederation ; the people " is much 
more circumspect and discreet about proposals coming from one or 
another of its sections than about the laws and decrees passed by its 
representatives " ; and while not so conservative a force as the refer- 
endum, " the initiative has not lent itself to the ends of revolution ", 
or even of radicalism, in any notable case. 

Compulsory voting, as maintained in a number of the German- 
speaking cantons, is endorsed, mainly for its educational value. On 
woman suffrage no clear opinion is expressed, save that women will 
not soon be permitted to vote for members of the National Council. 
Finally, proportional representation is disapproved. The author, it 
is true, says that he believes in the representation of minorities in 
legislative bodies. But he fails to explain how he would have such 
representation brought about; and he is obliged to chronicle the 
country's rapid conquest by the proportional principle and to admit 
that the principle's successes "follow more or less closely upon ex- 
tensions of popular rights". He finds that the proportional system 
has made the task of governments more difficult " by depriving 
them of the support of a solid and stable majority", but that 
otherwise the results are as yet difficult to ascertain. 

The book was written — originally in French — for non-academic 
readers. It abounds in easy generalization; it is silent on many 
difficult and important matters; and it is entirely undocumented. 
The critical reader will therefore take it only for what it purports 
to be: an easy description of the externals of Swiss political pro- 
cedure and a sincere and suggestive, but essentially personal, expres- 
sion of opinion upon the results which this procedure produces. 

Frederic A. Ogg. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Financial Policy of Corporations. By Arthur Stone 
Dewing. New York, Ronald Press Company, 1920. Five vol- 
umes: I, xxiv, 154 pp.; II, iv, 173 pp.; Ill, iv, 164 pp.; IV, iv, 
234 pp. ; V, iv, 328 pp. 

Without a doubt this is the most thoroughgoing treatise that has yet 
been published on the subject of corporation finance. As one might 
infer from Dr. Dewing's earlier writings, its most striking feature 
is its astonishing wealth of illustrations, which, though relegated for 
the most part to footnotes, exemplify without at the same time con- 
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fusing the skilfully organized and well-outlined generalizations in 
the text. 

In its scope of study and division of topics the work follows 
fairly closely the example of its predecessors. To each of the fol- 
lowing subjects is devoted a separate volume: "Corporate Securi- 
ties ", " Promotion ", " The Administration of Income ", " Expan- 
sion " and " Failure and Reorganization ". In the volume on " Ex- 
pansion " the author oversteps the conventional limits of the field 
of finance when he discusses at length the principles that determine 
the most economical size of an industrial unit. Most writers on 
corporation finance would not undertake to pass judgment on the 
wisdom of expanding a business; rather they would confine them- 
selves to the problem of financing whatever expansions may be 
desired. 

For the most part the work is descriptive rather than controver- 
sial. Broad questions of public policy are not touched upon, or at 
least are left unsettled. For example, no opinion is expressed as to 
the wisdom of permitting corporations to issue shares of stock with- 
out par value, nor are any suggestions made as to possible legislative 
remedies for such evils as stock-watering, manipulation by directors, 
the disregard for minority interests, and excessive promoters' profits. 
One may infer that the book is written with primary reference to the 
so-called practical problems of the financier rather than with refer- 
ence to the problems of the publicist and the reformer. On the 
whole, no doubt, this narrowing of scope is permissible; but one 
may question whether Dewing has not limited his field in this re- 
spect somewhat too rigorously even from the point of view of the 
interests of the business man. Not a word, for example, is said 
about the important role played by public service commissions in 
supervising the issuance of railroad and public utility securities. 
Yet the financial policy of these classes of corporations has been 
materially affected by such supervision, and no banker or promoter 
can overlook the fact that his financial plan must pass muster before 
the appropriate governmental commission. 

It is interesting to note how Dewing's wide acquaintance with the 
history of corporation finance has made him cautious to avoid over- 
generalization and oversimplification. This caution is especially 
notable in the volume on security issues. The following sentences 
are characteristic: 

The treatment of the general subject of bonds is confused by the 
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variety of forms that have been issued and certain anomalous cases 
that resist any reasonable classification. Owing to this confusion no 
single statement can be made regarding all bonds as a class to which 
some exception cannot somehow and somewhere be found. There are, 
however, certain general characteristics of bonds to which most issues 
conform, and which, if absent, lead one to regard the case as an ex- 
ception. There are other characteristics which may or may not be 
present, such as the privileges of redemption and of conversion into 
stock, which are not sufficiently unusual to render the issue in which 
they belong an exception, but which are sufficiently unusual to require 
special comment. It is the purpose of the present chapter to describe 
certain general characteristics of bonds, reserving for the next a 
description of the varied standard forms [pp. 17-18]. 

One shortcoming of the work should certainly be remedied in a 
revised edition: the lack of an index of companies referred to in 
the text and in the footnotes. Never before has there been available 
to the student of private finance such a rich collection of illustra- 
tions from American corporate history. A careful, indexing of these 
illustrations would add to their value an amount far in excess of the 
extra cost of printing. 

James C. Bonbright. 

Columbia University. 

Bank Credit. By Chester A. Phillips. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1920. — xiv, 374 pp. 

As stated by the author himself, the purpose of this book is : " to 
develop the principles of bank credit in the abstract, and to set 
forth the main factors underlying the loans made, the credit extended, 
by banks to borrowers." It will thus be observed that Professor 
Phillips narrows his study in general to banking operations, excluding 
those considerations which have to do with the relations of banking 
to the broad process of wealth-production. 

The mechanical organization of his book reflects Professor Phil- 
lips's purpose. There is a brief general introduction in which he 
sketches the nature of bank credit and the legitimate scope of its 
extension. But the main body of the book is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with the "quantitative", the second with the 
" qualitative " aspects of bank credit. Throughout, as already indi- 
cated, the interest centers in technical banking operations, the im- 
portant questions answered being : how much credit can a bank ex- 
tend ; and what are the conditions under which such credit may be 
safely extended. Numerous as are the implications of such ques- 



